50                    NATIONALITY  IN   HISTORY  AND   POLITICS
Though statesmen have usually recognized that the mind of a
people and its traditions are decisive factors in politics they have
often made mistakes in estimating those forces.
Joseph Chamberlain, on November 30, 1899, made a famous
speech at Leicester in which he pleaded for a new triple alliance
between England, America and Germany, setting forth amongst
other arguments that such an alliance was the natural one because
the racial character of these three nations was almost the same.
He obviously believed that nations of the same blood had a similar
political character and that this would facilitate co-operation.
This view, however, was not confirmed by subsequent events.
German and British diplomatists were talking over the idea of an
alliance for several years, though with interruptions. Many
historians have since analysed their reports and have tried to find
out which party was responsible for the complete failure of those
negotiations. I believe it was inevitable because each side was
standing on a national tradition which could hardly be reconciled
with that of the other. In the British documents the matter ends
with a retrospective letter by Baron Holstein, at that time the
dominant influence in the German Foreign Office. Holstein
quotes with approval a recent remark of President Roosevelt sum-
ming up his ideas about British policy. " It seems to me," said
the President, " that there will have to be fundamental reform in
the British character if Great Britain is to continue to stand in the
front rank and to bear her burden of vast and widely extended
Empire." The leaders of all three nations, therefore, believed
in the significance of national character for foreign policy. They
held that a similarity of character was necessary for close co-opera-
tion. But Chamberlain thought, or pretended to think, that
common race was a guarantee of a common character, in which
the two other statesmen rightly disagreed with him.
Transitory alliances against a common danger or for common
profit can succeed without an ideological community, but lasting
co-operation cannot be achieved between nations imbued with
vastly different ideas. In this respect difficulties were less great
before the development of modern nationalism. The Holy
Alliance, formed after the fall of Napoleon, was based on a
common ideology of the allied monarchs. They all wished to
maintain the existing order, to prevent revolutions and wars, and
they declared their intention to adhere to the principles of
Christianity in international relations, though in> this respect
their sincerity was not beyond doubt. The later Concert of
Europe was also founded on a certain similarity of ideas. It